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When Will Durant's The Story of Philosophy was published in the 
late spring of 1 926, it was greeted with expressions of great good will 
for its author and with praise for its lucid style, but not, on the whole, 
in any fashion that betokened enormous popularity for it. The Atlantic 
Monthly spoke of it as an interesting and enlivening introduction to 
the study of philosophy, and the Bookman reported that Dr. Durant's 
account of the lives of the world’s great thinkers contained u a host of 
good tales and merry quips.” But the prevailing note was on the worthy 
nature of the effort: people ought to benefit from the study of phi- 
losophy, Dr. Durant had made the works of philosophers intelligible 
to the general reader and, as the Outlook noted, the world was par- 
ticularly in need of philosophy that year. 

The winds of criticism blew lightly over the volume, without 
force enough to generate much excitement, or to propel it very far in 
any direction. But The Story of Philosophy began to sell at first re- 
markably well, and then sensationally. In a matter of months there 
were 17 printings, close to 30 in three years. Dr. Durant had warned 
his publishers that a work of this sort could not be expected to sell 
more than 1,100 copies; he wanted to cushion their disappointment 
because they were counting on a sale of 1,500. However, within four 
years it had sold more than 500,000 copies and ranked among the 
greatest bestsellers of the ’20s. The total sale reached nearly four 
million, probably a record among works of philosophy. 

The story of The Story of Philosophy is a part of the distinctive 
character of the book, and a key to its enduring vitality. Its essential 
pattern was hammered out in lectures to students of philosophy who 
were mature, intelligent, articulate, but who were also uninformed, 
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and in particular were unfamiliar with the great inheritance of west- 
ern philosophical literature. They were workmen, and the circum- 
stances that led Durant to be teaching them— and to shape this book 
in the process— were a long way removed from the usual academic 
career. He was himself born in 1885 into a working-class family of 
Frcnch-Canadian immigrants in North Adams, Massachusetts. As the 
scholar among eight children, he was trained for the priesthood almost 
as soon as he began to go to school. Education by the Jesuits, a subtle 
mind and a retiring disposition, together with a profound appreciation 
of the literature of philosophy, made him an almost ideal interpreter 
of philosophy in the traditional sense of the term. 

But something happened that changed him. He describes the proc- 
ess in his autobiographical novel, Transition, written immediately 
after the success of The Story of Philosophy. The central figure of 
that novel is a promising, passive, learning-intoxicated scholar, as 
Durant was. He sacrifices his chance to study in Europe when he 
finds his religious faith evaporating. The deeper struggle is emotional : 
his break with the Catholic Church means a break with his devout, 
affectionate family, in a series of harrowing scenes and sad reconcilia- 
tions; it means almost the end of human associations for him until new 
patterns of life can be woven. The world, Durant wrote, was going 
through changes that were not so impersonal as history presented 
them, for they unsettled the minds and morals of men by uprooting 
customs and beliefs. And the accompanying mental transition and 
readjustment meant spiritual suffering as well as broken families and 
friendships. 

“Philosophy might be defined as unified knowledge unifying life,” 
he once told a gathering of philosophers at Harvard; “it is not philos- 
ophy if it is knowledge alone, scholastically insulated from affairs.” A 
good part of his own break with his past was his need not to be insu- 
lated from affairs, to find himself among all sorts of conditions and 
men, to test his learning against the teeming, careless, everyday and 
unphilosophical world. 

So from the quiet of the seminary he plunged into the disorder of 
working-class life in New York, a penniless scholar who eventually 
found work teaching in an experimental school run by anarchists. At 
28 he married one of his students. Bride and groom enrolled in 
Columbia University together, living on $300 the first year. In 1917 
he obtained his Doctor of Philosoohv dcprcc. and. as he later said. 
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“We began to have food with our meals.” He taught in the department 
of philosophy at Columbia until 1921, when he organized a school 
for workmen. In the years that followed, the essential pattern of The 
Story of Philosophy was formed in lectures and discussions with 
students who were gifted with that deep sense of economic reality that 
distinguishes philosophers who are day laborers in their spare time. 

The Labor Temple, in which he held his classes, was a five-story 
building on the corner of 14th Street and Second Avenue in New 
York, in a region of coffee shops, union headquarters, political organi- 
zations, and the offices of radical and revolutionary periodicals. It was 
a Presbyterian Church founded by a minister in 1910 in an effort to 
reach the industrial workers whose intellectual elements haunted that 
area. Theodore Roosevelt, Samuel Gompers and Leon Trotsky were 
among the many eloquent speakers who appeared there, along with 
economists, temperance reformers, socialists, single taxers, and other 
masters of discourse and exposition. At the Labor Temple, Durants 
Sunday evening lectures on philosophy, delivered to audiences of 
500 or more each week, and his night classes for smaller groups, be- 
came a New York institution. 

In 1922, during the second year of the school, publisher E. Halde- 
man-Julius happened to pass as Dr. Durant was beginning an evening 
lecture on Plato. Haldeman-Julius was the publisher of small paper- 
bound five-cent books, called Little Blue Books, dealing with such 
subjects as modern thought, physiology, hygiene, atheism, glands, 
alcohol, the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam , and such thinkers as 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Strindberg. From his publishing office 
in Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius sent Durant a letter asking him 
to write out his lecture on Plato. Durant refused, but Haldeman- 
Julius then sent him a check for $150 which he could not afford to 
turn down, the salary of teachers in the Labor Temple School being 
$15 weekly. In 1922 there appeared A Guide to Plato. It sold about 
100,000 copies, and was soon followed by a Durant guide to Francis 
Bacon, by essays on Kant, Nietzsche and Voltaire, and by similar 
booklets on contemporary American and European philosophers— 
1 1 works in all. 

Except for his doctoral thesis, these were Dr. Durant's only pub- 
lished books before The Story of Philosophy began to sell by the tens 
of thousands of copies. This work marked a sort of continental divide 
in American cultural history. If a book that was devoted in a large part 
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to such matters as Kant’s conceptual knowledge or Spinoza’s sub- 
stances could thus reach millions of readers, then obviously there was 
no subject that could not be brought into the common stream of pub- 
lic discussion. The Story of Philosophy was not the first of the mature 
digests of knowledge that were then appearing: H. G. Wells’s Out- 
line of History was published in 1920, and Hendrik Willem van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind in 1921. But it differed from these in the 
greater complexity of its material and in its wide range of purely 
literary example— in its remoteness, that is, from the battles and 
pageants and migrations that make the story of human doings more 
readily understandable than an account of mankind’s struggle for 
wisdom. 

It has often been said that Durant succeeded with The Story of 
Philosophy because of his sense of the philosophers as human beings. 
John Dewey commented that he did not popularize philosophy but 
humanized it. The biographical details that pop up unexpectedly in 
this book are unforgettable, as in the description of Herbert Spencer 
as a bridgebuilder, engineer, and inventor of patent saltcellars and 
chairs for invalids. But the humanizing of knowledge goes deeper 
than its biographical freshness. The reader who discovers the book in 
this special edition becomes aware of qualities that were not so ap- 
parent when it first appeared. It has a personal and distinctive flavor 
that nevertheless combines with the rigorous discipline imposed by a 
textbook or a manual. It has a curious tension that underlies the exposi- 
tion of the most abstruse doctrine. There is a certain arbitrariness— as 
for example in the choice of philosophers to be emphasized— which 
nevertheless involves no special pleading and does not sacrifice the 
authority of the work or separate it from the known and general 
pattern of history. 

When he wrote The Story of Philosophy , Durant was, in short, 
writing a familiar sequence, but he was writing it in his own version. 
He was daily and hourly testing the story of philosophy against the 
concerns of the everyday life of that strange being whose works may 
be more heroic than we believe, the average man. Durant had the 
drive of his own lifelong love of the literature of philosophy, with its 
wealth of sonorous phrase and the dazzling brilliance of its general- 
izations, but he had something else that most academic authors in his 
field lack— the corrective of the challenging skepticism that underlies 
working-class talk in the realm of ideas. Much of the lasting interest 
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of The Story of Philosophy comes from an interplay between relaxed 
and leisured discourse on the one hand, and an awareness on the part 
of the author that he was addressing listeners to whom he must make 
clear its significance. 

Along with these two elements is a sense of the great distance that 
separated the concerns of the academies from those of his audience. 
Running through the work like a powerful current is the determina- 
tion to narrow that distance. The general is brought down to a specific 
example, readily understandable and yet not an oversimplification. 

In The Story of Philosophy’s essay on Bacon, Durant wrote: “Of 
theory and practice; one without the other is useless and perilous; 
knowledge that does not generate achievement is a pale and bloodless 
thing, unworthy of mankind. We strive to learn the forms of things 
not for the sake of the forms but because by knowing the forms, the 
laws, we may remake things in the image of our desire. So we study 
mathematics in order to reckon quantities and build bridges; we study 
psychology in order to find our way in the jungle of society/' 

In his essay on Spinoza, Durant could write that Spinoza “read in 
Maimonides a half-favorable discussion of the doctrine of Averroes, 
that immortality is impersonal; but he found in the Guide to the Per- 
plexed more perplexities than guidance. For the great Rabbi pro- 
pounded more questions than he answered; and Spinoza found the 
contradictions and improbabilities of the Old Testament lingering in 
his thought long after the solutions of Maimonides had dissolved into 
forgetfulness.” Durants readers did not need to know all about the 
teachings of Averroes and Maimonides to understand that passage, 
nor did it take Spinoza's thought out of the lofty plane which Durant 
felt was in itself one of Spinoza's great contributions. 

The Story of Philosophy was a practical work, the outgrowth of a 
concrete need. Durant's reaction to its tremendous popular success was 
thoroughly practical also. He managed to avoid the fatal venture of 
popular philosophers from the time of Aristotle onward— namely, the 
desire to guide the state by influencing the ruler— and, instead of 
becoming consultant to a political leader, bought a house on Long 
Island and wrote such works as Adventures in Genius and On the 
Meaning of Life . In 1931, after visiting Russia, he tried to counter the 
great Marxist propaganda campaign -to win over American intellec- 
tuals that was then beginning, writing Tragic Russia , one of his least 
popular works. Subsequently he settled in Los Angeles where, 
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through more than two decades, he has been writing his monumental 
History of Civilization , the eighth volume of which, dealing with the 
Age of Reason, appeared in 1961. 

The Story of Philosophy is exceptional among his own books, as 
it is unique among introductions to philosophy. It is easier, less formal, 
revealing everywhere an enjoyment and an appreciation of the subject 
that overrides any dutiful concern to explore all phases of it. The 
popular response that it evoked has one plain significance: the lessons 
of philosophy, tested and interpreted as Dr. Durant has done in this 
work, still have meaning outside the academies as well as within them, 
equally valid for the educated and the uneducated, the rich and the 
poor, the mute and the articulate, their wealth withheld from no part 
of mankind. 

—The Editors of Time 




Grow strong, my comrade . . . that you may stand 
Unshaken when I fall; that I may know 
The shattered fragments of my song will come 
At last to finer melody in you; 

That I may tell my heart that you begin 
When passing I leave off, and fathom more. 
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I 

My publishers have asked me to use the occasion given by a new 
edition of The Story of Philosophy to discuss the general question of 
'outlines/' and to consider some of the shortcomings of the volume. 
I am glad of this opportunity to acknowledge these, and to express with 
all the weakness of mere words the gratitude that I must always feel 
for the generosity with which, despite so many defects, the American 
public has received this book. 

The "outlines” came because a million voices called for them. Hu- 
man knowledge had become unmanageably vast; every science had 
begotten a dozen more, each subtler than the rest; the telescope re- 
vealed stars and systems beyond the mind of man to number or to 
name; geology spoke in terms of millions of years, where men before 
had thought in terms of thousands; physics found a universe in the 
atom, and biology found a microcosm in the cell; physiology discov- 
ered inexhaustible mystery in every organ, and psychology in every 
dream; anthropology reconstructed the unsuspected antiquity of man, 
archeology unearthed buried cities and forgotten states, history proved 
all history false, and painted a canvas which only a Spengler or an 
Eduard Meyer could vision as a whole; theology crumbled, and politi- 
cal theory cracked; invention complicated life and war, and economic 
creeds overturned governments and inflamed the world; philosophy 
itself, which had once summoned all sciences to its aid in making a 
coherent image of the world and an alluring picture of the good, 
found its task of coordination too stupendous for its courage, ran away 
from all these battlefronts of truth, and hid itself in recondite and 
narrow lanes, timidly secure from the issues and responsibilities of life. 
Human knowledge had become too great for the human mind. 

All that remained was the scientific specialist, who knew "more 
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and more about less and less,” and the philosophical speculator, who 
knew less and less about more and more. The specialist put on blinders 
in order to shut out from his vision all the world but one little spot, to 
which he glued his nose. Perspective was lost. ‘‘Facts’ replaced under- 
standing; and knowledge, split into a thousand isolated fragments, no 
longer generated wisdom. Every science, and every branch of philoso- 
phy, developed a technical terminology intelligible only to its exclusive 
devotees; as men learned more about the world, they found them- 
selves ever less capable of expressing to their educated fellow-men 
what it was that they had learned. The gap between life and knowl- 
edge grew wider and wider; those who governed could not understand 
those who thought, and those who wanted to know could not under- 
stand those who knew. In the midst of unprecedented learning popu- 
lar ignorance flourished, and chose its exemplars to rule the great 
cities of the world; in the midst of sciences endowed and enthroned 
as never before, new religions were born every day, and old supersti- 
tions recaptured the ground they had lost. The common man found 
himself forced to choose between a scientific priesthood mumbling 
unintelligible pessimism, and a theological priesthood mumbling in- 
credible hopes. 

In this situation the function of the professional teacher was clear. 
It should have been to mediate between the specialist and the nation; 
to learn the specialists language, as the specialist had learned nature’s, 
in order to break down the barriers between knowledge and need, and 
find for new truths old terms that all literate people might understand. 
For if knowledge became too great for communication, it would de- 
generate into scholasticism, and the weak acceptance of authority; 
mankind would slip into a new age of faith, worshiping at a respect- 
ful distance its new priests; and civilization, which had hoped to raise 
itself upon education disseminated far and wide, would be loft pre- 
cariously based upon a technical erudition that had become the monop- 
oly of an esoteric class monastically isolated from the world by the high 
birth rate of terminology. No wonder that all the world applauded 
when James Harvey Robinson sounded the call for the removal of 
these barriers and the humanization of modern knowledge. 

II 

The first “outlines,” the first efforts at the humanization of knowledge, 
were Plato's Dialogues. The pundits possibly know that the Master 
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wrote two sets of works— one in technical language for his students at 
the Academy; the other a group of popular dialogues designed to lure 
the average literate Athenian into philosophy’s ‘'dear delight.” It did 
not seem to Plato any insult to philosophy that it should be trans- 
formed into literature, realized as drama, and beautified with style; nor 
any derogation to its dignity that it should apply itself, even intel- 
ligibly, to living problems of morality and the state. By the humor of 
history, his technical works were lost, and his popular works remain. 
By the irony of history it is these popular dialogues that have given 
Plato his reputation in the schools. 

For us, however, the career of the outline begins with H. G. Wells. 
The historians did not quite know what to do with The Outline of 
History; Professor Schapiro described it as full of errors, and a liberal 
education. It urns full of errors, as any book of large scope is bound to 
be; but it was an astonishing and stimulating performance for one 
mind. The journalistic genius of Mr. Wells had tied the volumes up 
with the movement towards international peace, and had .entered 
them as an important team in the “race between education and catas- 
trophe.” No one wanted catastrophe, and every one bought the book. 
History became popular, and historians became alarmed. Now it 
would be necessary for them to write as interestingly as H. G. Wells. 

Strange to say, two of them did. Professor Breasted, of Chicago 
and Egypt, revised and improved an old text-book, and Professor 
Robinson did the same; an enterprising publishing firm gathered their 
work into two handsome volumes, gave them a captivating title —' The 
Human Adventure — and issued the best outline of all, a masterpiece 
of exposition as authoritative as a German and as clear as a Gaul. 
Nothing in their field has equaled those volumes to date. 

Meanwhile Hendrik Willem van Loon had romped over the same 
ground with a pen in one hand, a pencil in the other, and a twinkle in 
his eyes. He cared nothing for dignity, and loved a joke surpassing 
well; he went laughing down the centuries, and pointed his moral 
with drawings and smiles. Adults bought The Story of Mankind for 
their children, and surreptitiously read it themselves. The world was 
becoming scandalously informed about history. 

The appetite of the layman grew by what it fed on. There were 
in America millions of men and women who had been unable to go 
to college, and who thirsted for the findings of history and science; 
even those who had gone through college showed a moderate hunger 
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for knowledge. When John Macy published The Story of the World's 
Literature thousands welcomed it as a genial and illuminating survey 
of a fascinating field. And when The Story of Philosophy appeared it 
had the good fortune to catch this wave of curiosity on the rise, and to 
be lifted to an undreamed-of popularity. Readers were astonished to 
find that philosophy was interesting because it was, literally, a matter 
of life and death. They passed along the word to their friends, and 
soon it became the fashion to praise, to buy, even, occasionally, to 
read, this book that had been written for a few. All in all it was such 
a success as no author who has known it once can ever hope to know 
again. 

Then came the flood. Outline followed outline, “story” followed 
“story”; science and art, religion and law, had their storiographers, and 
Bekkers slight essay was avidly transformed into The Story of Reli- 
gion. One author produced in one volume an outline of all knowledge, 
thereby making Wells, van Loon, Macy, Slosson, Breasted and the 
rest superfluous. The public appetite was quickly satiated; critics and 
professors complained of superficiality and haste, and an undertow of 
resentment set in, which reached every outline from the last to the 
first. As quickly as it had come, the fashion changed; no one dared any 
longer say a word for the humanization of knowledge; the denuncia- 
tion of outlines was now the easy road to critical repute; it became 
the style to speak with a delicate superiority of any non-fiction book 
that could be understood. The snob movement in literature began. 



Ill 

Many of the criticisms were disagreeably just. The Story of Philosophy 
was, and is, shot through with defects. First of all, it was incomplete. 
The total omission of scholastic philosophy was an outrage, forgiv- 
able only in one who had suffered much from it in college and semi- 
nary, and resented it thereafter as rather a disguised theology than an 
honest philosophy. It is true that in some cases (Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Spencer, Voltaire) the exposition of doctrine was more 
complete than in most histories of philosophy, regardless of their 
length. And it is true that the very first page frankly announced: 

This book is not a complete history of philosophy. It is an attempt to 
humanize knowledge by centering the story of speculative thought around 
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certain dominant personalities. Certain lesser figures have been omitted in 
order that those selected might have the space required to make them live. 
(Preface.) 

Nevertheless the incompleteness remained. The worst sin of all — 
though the critics do not seem to have noticed it— was the omission of 
Chinese and Hindu philosophy. Even a “story” of philosophy that 
begins with Socrates, and has nothing to say about Lao-tze and Con- 
fucius, Mencius and Chwang-tze, Buddha and Shankara, is provin- 
cially incomplete. 1 As for the word Story , which has since been so 
abused with use, it was chosen partly to indicate that the record would 
concern itself chiefly with the more vital philosophers, partly to con- 
vey the sense that the development of thought was a romance as stir- 
ring as any in history. 

No apology is offered for the neglect of epistemology. That dismal 
science received its due in the chapter on Kant, where for forty pages 
the reader was invited to consider the puzzles of perception. This 
chapter should have pleased the young pundit, for it came very near 
to obscurity. (However, one professor of philosophy, in a Midwest 
university, sent in the information that he had been teaching Kant for 
fifteen years, and had never understood Kant’s meaning until he read 
this elementary chapter.) For the rest, the book suggested unamiably 
that the nature of the knowledge process was but one of the many 
problems of philosophy; that this single problem was unfit to absorb 
the attention which the savants and the Germans had lavished upon 
it; and that its weary exploitation was largely responsible for the deca- 
dence of philosophy. The French have never yielded to this craze for 
epistemology to the exclusion of moral and political, historical and 
religious philosophy; and today even the Germans are recovering from 
it. Hear Keyserling: “Philosophy is essentially the completion of 
science in the synthesis of wisdom. . . . Epistemology, phenomenology, 
logic, etc., certainly are important branches of science.” (Precisely; 
they are branches of science , like chemistry or anatomy.) “But it was 
an unmitigated evil that as the result of this, the sense for the living 
synthesis should have disappeared.” ( Creative Understanding , New 
York, 1929, p. 125.) This from a German— a Daniel come to judg- 
ment. And Spengler describes the earlier Chinese philosophers, down 

1 The first volume of The Story of Civilization will attempt to atone for this 
omission. 
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to Confucius, as “statesmen, regents, lawgivers, like Pythagoras and 
Parmenides, like Hobbes and Leibniz. . . . They were sturdy philoso- 
phers for whom epistemology was the knowledge of the important 
relations of actual life." ( Decline of the West, vol. i, p. 42.) Doubtless 
now that epistemology is dying in Germany, it will be exported to 
America, as a fit return for the gift of democracy. 

The Chinese philosophers were not only averse to epistemology, 
they had an almost Gallic disdain for prolonged metaphysics. No 
young metaphysician could admit that Confucius is a philosopher, for 
he says nothing about metaphysics, and less about epistemology; he 
is as positivistic as Spencer or Comte; his concern is always for morals 
and the state. Worse than that, he is disreputably intelligible; and 
nothing could be so damaging to a philosopher. But we “moderns” 
have become so accustomed to windy verbiage in philosophy that 
when philosophy is presented without the verbiage we can with diffi- 
culty recognize it. One must pay a penalty for having a prejudice 
against obscurity. 

The Story tried to salt itself with a seasoning of humor, not only 
because wisdom is not wise if it scares away merriment, but because 
a sense of humor, being born of perspective, bears a near kinship to 
philosophy; each is the soul of the other. But this appears to have dis- 
pleased the pundits; nothing so hurt the book with them as its smiles. 
A reputation for humor is disastrous to statesmen and philosophers: 
Germany could not forgive Schopenhauer his story of Unzelmann, 
and only France has recognized the depth behind the wit and bril- 
liance of Voltaire. 

I trust that the book never misled its readers into supposing that 
by reading it they would become philosophers overnight, or that they 
would be saved the trouble, or pleasure, of reading the philosophers 
themselves. God knows there is no short-cut to knowledge; after forty 
years of seeking her one finds “Truth” still veiled, and what she shows 
of herself most disconcerting. Instead of aiming to be a substitute for 
philosophers, the Story explicitly offered itself as an introduction and 
an invitation; it quoted the philosophers lavishly, so that the taste for 
them might linger when the book was closed; time and again it 
prodded the reader to the original texts (e. g., on pp. 22, 67, 121, 289, 
33 1 > 4 2 5 > 438); and warning was given that one reading of them 
would hardly be enough. Cf. p. 186: 
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Spinoza is not to be read, he is to be studied; you must approach him as 
you would approach Euclid, recognizing that in these brief two hundred 
pages a man has written down his lifetime’s thought with stoic sculptory of 
everything superfluous. Do not think to find its core by running over it 
rapidly. . . . Read the book not all at once, but in small portions at many 
sittings. And having finished it, consider that you have but begun to under- 
stand it. Read then some commentary, like Pollock’s Spinoza, or Mar- 
tineau’s Study of Spinoza , or better, both. Finally, read the Ethics again; 
it will be a new book to you. When you have finished it a second time you 
will remain forever a lover of philosophy. 

It is comforting to learn that the sales of the philosophical classics 
increased some two hundred per cent after the publication of the 
Story. Many publishers have issued new editions, particularly of Plato, 
Spinoza, Voltaire, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. A high official of the 
New York Public Library, who asks to be unnamed, reports that 

ever since the publication of the Story of Philosophy we have had a wide 
and increasing demand from the public for the philosophical classics, and 

our stock of them in the branch libraries has been gradually increased 

Formerly, current books about philosophy were purchased in small quan- 
tities for the system; but in the last two or three years a readable new book 
about philosophy is purchased very generally at the outset, in anticipation 
of a demand which eventually does develop, and quickly at that. 

Let us not, then, be ashamed of teaching the people. Those jealous 
ones who would guard their knowledge from the world have only 
themselves to blame if their exclusiveness and their barbarous termi- 
nology have led the world to seek in books, in lectures, and in adult 
education, the instruction which they themselves have failed to give. 
Let them be grateful that their halting efforts are aided by amateurs 
who love life enough to let it humanize their teaching. Perhaps each 
kind of teacher can be of aid to the other: the cautious scholar to 
check our enthusiasm with accuracy, and the enthusiast to pour 
warmth and blood into the fruits of scholarship. Between us we might 
build up in America an audience fit to listen to geniuses, and there- 
fore ready to produce them. We are all imperfect teachers, but we 
may be forgiven if we have advanced the matter a little, and have 
done our best. We announce the prologue, and retire; after us better 
players will come. 

THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY has been translated into German, French, 
Swedish, Danish, Jugo-Slavian, Chinese, Japanese and Hungarian. 




This book is not a complete history of philosophy. It is an attempt to 
humanize knowledge by centering the story of speculative thought 
around certain dominant personalities. Certain lesser figures have been 
omitted in order that those selected might have the space required to 
make them live. Hence the inadequate treatment of the half-legendary 
pre-Socratics, the Stoics and Epicureans, the Scholastics, and the epis- 
temologists. The author believes that epistemology has kidnapped 
modern philosophy, and well nigh ruined it; he hopes for the time 
when the study of the knowledge-process will be recognized as the 
business of the science of psychology, and when philosophy will again 
be understood as the synthetic interpretation of all experience rather 
than the analytic description of the mode and process of experience 
itself. Analysis belongs to science, and gives us knowledge; philosophy 
must provide a synthesis for wisdom. 

The author would like to record here a debt which he can never 
repay, to Alden Freeman, who gave him education, travel, and the 
inspiration of a noble and enlightened life. May this best of friends 
find in these pages— incidental and imperfect though they are— some- 
thing not quite unworthy of his generosity and his faith. 

Will Durant 



Nexv York , 1926 . 
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There is a pleasure in philosophy, and a lure even in the mirages of 
metaphysics, which every student feels until the coarse necessities of 
physical existence drag him from the heights of thought into the mart 
of economic strife and gain. Most of us have known some golden days 
in the June of life when philosophy was in fact what Plato calls it, 
“that dear delight”; when the love of a modestly elusive Truth seemed 
more glorious, incomparably, than the lust for the ways of the flesh 
and the dross of the world. And there is always some wistful remnant 
in us of that early wooing of wisdom. “Life has meaning,” we feel 
with Browning— “to find its meaning is my meat and drink.” So much 
of our lives is meaningless, a self-cancelling vacillation and futility; we 
strive with the chaos about us and within; but we would believe all 
•' the while that there is something vital and significant in us, could we 
but decipher our own souls. We want to understand; “life means for 
us constantly to transform into light and flame all that we are or meet 
with ”; 1 we are like Mitya in The Brothers Karamazov — “one of those 
who don't want millions, but an answer to their questions”; we want 
to seize the value and perspective of passing things, and so to pull our- 
selves up out of the maelstrom of daily circumstance. We want to 
know that the little things are little, and the big things big, before it 
is too late; we want to see things now as they will seem forever— “in 
the light of eternity.” We want to learn to laugh in the face of the 



1 Nietzsche, The Joyful Wisdom , pref. 
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inevitable, to smile even at the looming of death. We want to be 
whole, to coordinate our energies by criticizing and harmonizing our 
desires; for coordinated energy is the last word in ethics and politics, 
and perhaps in logic and metaphysics too. “To be a philosopher,” said 
Thoreau, “is not merely to have subtle thoughts, nor even to found a 
school, but so to love wisdom as to live, according to its dictates, a life 
of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and trust.” We may be sure 
that if we can but find wisdom, all things else will be added unto us. 
“Seek ye first the good things of the mind,” Bacon admonishes us, 'and 
the rest will either be supplied or its loss will not be felt .” 2 Truth will 
not make us rich, but it will make us free. 

Some ungentle reader will check us here by informing us that phi- 
losophy is as useless as chess, as obscure as ignorance, and as stagnant 
as content. “There is nothing so absurd,” said Cicero, “but that it may 
be found in the books of the philosophers.” Doubtless some philoso- 
phers have had all sorts of wisdom except common sense; and many a 
philosophic flight has been due to the elevating power of thin air. Let 
us resolve, on this voyage of ours, to put in only at the ports of light, 
to keep out of the muddy streams of metaphysics and the “many- 
sounding seas” of theological dispute. But is philosophy stagnant? 
Science seems always to advance, while philosophy seems always to 
lose ground. Yet this is only because philosophy accepts the hard and 
hazardous task of dealing with problems not yet open to the methods 
of science— problems like good and evil, beauty and ugliness, order 
and freedom, life and death; so soon as a field of inquiry yields knowl- 
edge susceptible of exact formulation it is called science. Every science 
begins as philosophy and ends as art; it arises in hypothesis and flows 
into achievement. Philosophy is a hypothetical interpretation of the 
unknown (as in metaphysics), or of the inexactly known (as in ethics 
or political philosophy); it is the front trench in the siege of truth. 
Science is the captured territory; and behind it are those secure regions 
in which knowledge and art build our imperfect and marvelous world. 
Philosophy seems to stand still, perplexed; but only because she leaves 
the fruits of victory to her daughters the sciences, and herself passes 
on, divinely discontent, to the uncertain and unexplored. 

Shall we be more technical? Science is analytical description, phi- 
losophy is synthetic interpretation. Science wishes to resolve the whole 



* De Augmentis Scientiarum, VUE, 2. 
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into parts, the organism into organs, the obscure into the known. It 
does not inquire into the values and ideal possibilities of things, nor 
into their total and final significance; it is content to show their present 
actuality and operation, it narrows its gaze resolutely to the nature 
and process of things as they are. The scientist is as impartial as Nature 
in Turgenev’s poem: he is as interested in the leg of a flea as in the 
creative throes of a genius. But the philosopher is not content to de- 
scribe the fact; he wishes to ascertain its relation to experience in 
general, and thereby to get at its meaning and its worth; he combines 
things in interpretive synthesis; he tries to put together, better than 
before, that great uni verse- watch which the inquisitive scientist has 
analytically taken apart. Science tells us how to heal and how to kill; 
it reduces the death rate in retail and then kills us wholesale in war; 
but only wisdom— desire coordinated in the light of all experience- 
can tell us when to heal and when to kill. To observe processes and to 
construct means is science; to criticize and coordinate ends is philoso- 
phy: and because in these days our means and instruments have mul- 
tiplied beyond our interpretation and synthesis of ideals and ends, our 
life is full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. For a fact is nothing 
except in relation to desire; it is not complete except in relation to a 
purpose and a whole. Science without philosophy, facts without per- 
spective and valuation, cannot save us from havoc and despair. Science 
gives us knowledge, but only philosophy can give us wisdom. 

Specifically, philosophy means and includes five fields of study and 
discourse: logic, esthetics, ethics, politics, and metaphysics. Logic is the 
study of ideal method in thought and research: observation and intro- 
spection, deduction and induction, hypothesis and experiment, analy- 
sis and synthesis— such are the forms of human activity which logic 
tries to understand and guide; it is a dull study for most of us, and yet 
the great events in the history of thought are the improvements men 
have made in their methods of thinking and research. Esthetics is the 
study of ideal form, or beauty; it is the philosophy of art. Ethics is the 
study of ideal conduct; the highest knowledge, said Socrates, is 
the knowledge of good and evil, the knowledge of the wisdom of 
life. Politics is the study of ideal social organization (it is not, as one 
might suppose, the art and science of capturing and keeping office); 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, socialism, anarchism, feminism— 
these are the dramatis fersoncs of political philosophy. And lastly, 
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metaphysics (which gets into so much trouble because it is not, like the 
other forms of philosophy, an attempt to coordinate the real in the 
light of the ideal) is the study of the 'ultimate reality” of all things: 
of the real and final nature of ‘matter” (ontology), of "mind” (phil- 
osophical psychology), and of the interrelation of "mind * and "matter” 
in the processes of perception and knowledge (epistemology). 

These are the parts of philosophy; but so dismembered it loses its 
beauty and its joy. We shall seek it not in its shrivelled abstractness 
and formality, but clothed in the living form of genius; we shall study 
not merely philosophies, but philosophers; we shall spend our time 
with the saints and martyrs of thought, letting their radiant spirit play 
about us until perhaps we too, in some measure, shall partake of what 
Leonardo called "the noblest pleasure, the joy of understanding.” Each 
of these philosophers has some lesson for us, if we approach him 
properly. “Do you know,” asks Emerson, "the secret of the true scholar? 
In every man there is something wherein I may learn of him; and in 
that I am his pupil.” Well, surely we may take this attitude to the 
master minds of history without hurt to our pride! And we may flatter 
ourselves with that other thought of Emersons, that when genius 
speaks to us we feel a ghostly reminiscence of having ourselves, in our 
distant youth, had vaguely this self-same thought which genius now 
speaks, but which we had not art or courage to clothe with form and 
utterance. And indeed, great men speak to us only so far as we have 
ears and souls to hear them; only so far as we have in us the roots, at 
least, of that which flowers out in them. We too have had the ex- 
periences they had, but we did not suck those experiences dry of their 
secret and subtle meanings: we were not sensitive to the overtones of 
the reality that hummed about us. Genius hears the overtones, and 
the music of the spheres; genius knows what Pythagoras meant when 
he said that philosophy is the highest music. 

So let us listen to these men, ready to forgive them their passing 
errors, and eager to learn the lessons which they are so eager to teach. 
"Do you then be reasonable,” said old Socrates to Crito, "and do not 
mind whether the teachers of philosophy are good or bad, but think 
only of Philosophy herself. Try to examine her well and truly; and if 
she be evil, seek to turn away all men from her; but if she be what I 
believe she is, then follow her and serve her, and be of good cheer.” 




CHAPTER ONE 




The Context of Plato 



If you look at a map of Europe you will observe that Greece is a 
skeleton-like hand stretching its crooked fingers out into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. South of it lies the great island of Crete, from which those 
grasping fingers captured, in the second millennium before Christ, 
the beginnings of civilization and culture. To the east, across the 
/Egean Sea, lies Asia Minor, quiet and apathetic now, but throbbing, 
in pre-Platonic days, with industry, commerce and speculation. To the 
west, across the Ionian, Italy stands, like a leaning tower in the sea, 
and Sicily and Spain, each in those days with thriving Greek colonies; 
and at the end, the “Pillars of Hercules” (which we call Gibraltar), 
that sombre portal through which not many an ancient mariner dared 
to pass. And on the north those still untamed and half-barbaric re- 
gions, then named Thessaly and Epirus and Macedonia, from which 
or through which the vigorous bands had come which fathered the 
geniuses of Homeric and Periclean Greece. 

Look again at the map, and you see countless indentations of coast 
and elevations of land; everywhere gulfs and bays and the intrusive 
sea; and all the earth tumbled and tossed into mountains and hills. 
Greece was broken into isolated fragments by these natural barriers of 
sea and soil; travel and communication were far more difficult and 
dangerous then than now; every valley therefore developed its own 
self-sufficient economic life, its own sovereign government, its own 
institutions and dialect and religion and culture. In each case one or 
two cities, and around them, stretching up the mountainslopes, an 
agricultural hinterland: such were the “city-states” of Euboea, and 
Locris, and ^Etolia, and Phocis, and Boeotia, and Achaea, and Argolis, 
and Elis, and Arcadia, and Messenia, and Laconia— with its Sparta, 
and Attica— with its Athens, 

Look at the map a last time, and observe the position of Athens: 
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it is the farthest east of the larger cities of Greece. It was favorably 
placed to be the door through which the Greeks passed out to the 
busy cities of Asia Minor, and through which those elder cities sent 
their luxuries and their culture to adolescent Greece. It had an admir- 
able port, Piraeus, where countless vessels might find a haven from 
the rough waters of the sea. And it had a great maritime fleet. 

In 490-470 B. c. Sparta and Athens, forgetting their jealousies and 
joining their forces, fought off the effort of the Persians under Darius 
and Xerxes to turn Greece into a colony of an Asiatic empire. In this 
struggle of youthful Europe against the senile East, Sparta provided 
the army and Athens the navv. The war over, Sparta demobilized her 
troops, and suffered the economic disturbances natural to that process; 
while Athens turned her navv into a merchant fleet, and became one 
of the greatest trading cities of the ancient world. Sparta relapsed into 
agricultural seclusion and stagnation, while Athens became a busy 
mart and port, the meeting place of many races of men and of diverse 
cults and customs, whose contact and rivalry begot comparison, analy- 
sis and thought. 

Traditions and dogmas rub one another down to a minimum in 
such centers of varied intercourse; where there are a thousand faiths 
we are apt to become sceptical of them all. Probably the traders were 
the first sceptics; they had seen too much to believe too much; and the 
general disposition of merchants to classify all men as either fools or 
knaves inclined them to question every creed. Gradually, too, they 
were developing science; mathematics grew with the increasing com- 
plexity of exchange, astronomy with the increasing audacity of navi- 
gation. The growth of wealth brought the leisure and security which 
are the prerequisite of research and speculation; men now asked the 
stars not only for guidance on the seas but as well for an answer to the 
riddles of the universe; the first Greek philosophers were astronomers. 
“Proud of their achievements,” says Aristotle, 1 “men pushed farther 
afield after the Persian wars; they took all knowledge for their prov- 
ince, and sought ever wider studies.” Men grew bold enough to at- 
tempt natural explanations of processes and events before attributed 
to supernatural agencies and powers; magic and ritual slowly gave way 
to science and control; and philosophy began. 

At first this philosophy was physical; it looked out upon the mate- 



1 Politics, 1341 . 
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rial world and asked what was the final and irreducible constituent of 
things. The natural termination of this line of thought was the mate- 
rialism of Democritus (460-360 b. c.)— “in reality there is nothing but 
atoms and space.” This was one of the main streams of Greek specu- 
lation; it passed underground for a time in Plato’s day, but emerged 
in Epicurus (342-270), and became a torrent of eloquence in Lucre- 
tius (98-55 b.c.). But the most characteristic and fertile developments 
of Greek philosophy took form with the Sophists, travelling teachers 
of wisdom, who looked within upon their own thought and nature, 
rather than out upon the world of things. They were all clever men 
(Gorgias and Hippias, for example), and many of them were pro- 
found (Protagoras, Prodicus); there is hardly a problem or a solution 
in our current philosophy of mind and conduct which they did not 
realize and discuss. They asked questions about anything; they stood 
unafraid in the presence of religious or political taboos; and boldly sub- 
poenaed every creed and institution to appear before the judgment- 
seat of reason. In politics they divided into two schools. One, like 
Rousseau, argued that nature is good, and civilization bad; that by 
nature all men are equal, becoming unequal only by class-made insti- 
tutions: and that law is an invention of the strong to chain and rule 
the weak. Another school, like Nietzsche, claimed that nature is be- 
yond good and evil; that by nature all men are unequal; that morality 
is an invention of the weak to limit and deter the strong; that power 
is the supreme virtue and the supreme desire of man; and that of all 
forms of government the wisest and most natural is aristocracy. 

No doubt this attack on democracy reflected the rise of a wealthy 
minority at Athens which called itself the Oligarchical Party, and de- 
nounced democracy as an incompetent sham. In a sense there was not 
much democracy to denounce; for of the 400,000 inhabitants of Athens 

250.000 were slaves, without political rights of any kind; and of the 

1 50.000 freemen or citizens only a small number presented themselves 
at the Ecclesia, or general assembly, where the policies of the state were 
discussed and determined. Yet what democracy they had was as thor- 
ough as never since; the general assembly was the supreme power; and 
the highest official body, the Dikasteria, or supreme court, consisted of 
over a thousand members (to make bribery expensive), selected by 
alphabetical rote from the roll of all the citizens. No institution could 
have been more democratic, nor, said its opponents, more absurd. 
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During the great generation-long Peloponnesian war (430-400 
b. c.^ . in v hich the military power of Sparta fought and at last de- 
feated the naval power cf Athens, the Athenian oligarchic party, led 
bv Critias, advocated the abandonment of democracy on the score of 
its inefficiency in war, and secretly lauded the aristocratic government 
of Sparta. Manv cf the oligarchic leaders were exiled; but when at last 
Athens surrendered, one cf the peace conditions imposed by Sparta 
was the recall of these exiled aristocrats. They had hardly returned 
when, with Critias at their head, they declared a rich man’s revolution 
against the "democratic" party that had ruled during the disastrous 
war. The revolution failed, and Critias was killed on the field of battle. 

Now Critias was a pupil of Socrates, and an uncle of Plato. 



JL Socrates 



If we may judge from the bust that has come down to us as part of the 
ruins of ancient sculpture, Socrates was as far from being handsome as 
even a philosopher can be. A bald head, a great round face, deep-set 
staring eyes, a broad and flowery nose that gave vivid testimony to 
many a Symposium— it was rather the head of a porter than that of 
the most famous of philosophers. But if we look again we see, through 
the crudity of the stone, something of that human kindliness and un- 
assuming simplicity which made this homely thinker a teacher beloved 
of the finest youths in Athens. We know so little about him, and yet 
we know him so much more intimately than the aristocratic Plato or 
the reserved and scholarly Aristotle. Across two thousand three hun- 
dred years we can yet see his ungainly figure, clad always in the same 
rumpled tunic, walking leisurely through the agora, undisturbed by 
the bedlam of politics, buttonholing his prey, gathering the young and 
the learned about him, luring them into some shady nook of the 
temple porticos, and asking them to define their terms. 

They were a motley crowd, these youths who flocked about him 
and helped him to create European philosophy. There were rich 
young men like Plato and Alcibiades, who relished his satirical analy- 
sis of Athenian democracy; there were socialists like Antisthenes, who 
liked the masters careless poverty, and made a religion of it; there was 
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even an anarchist or two among them, like Aristippus, who aspired to 
a world in which there would be neither masters nor slaves, and all 
would be as wordlessly free as Socrates. All the problems that agitate 
human society to-day, and provide the material of youth’s endless de- 
bate, agitated as well that little band of thinkers and talkers, who felt, 
with their teacher, that life without discourse would be unworthy of 
a man. Every school of social thought had there its representative, and 
perhaps its origin. 

How the master lived hardly anybody knew. He never worked, 
and he took no thought of the morrow. He ate when his disciples 
asked him to honor their tables; they must have liked his company, for 
he gave every indication of physiological prosperity. He was not so 
welcome at home, for he neglected his wife and children; and from 
Xanthippe's point of view he was a good-for-nothing idler who brought 
to his family more notoriety than bread. Xanthippe liked to talk almost 
as much as Socrates did; and they seem to have had some dialogues 
which Plato failed to record. Yet she, too, loved him, and could not 
contentedly see him die even after three-score years and ten. 

Why did his pupils reverence him so? Perhaps because he was a 
man as well as a philosopher: he had at great risk saved the life of 
Alcibiades in battle; and he could drink like a gentleman— without 
fear and without excess. But no doubt they liked best in him the 
modesty of his wisdom: he did not claim to have wisdom, but only to 
seek it lovinglv; he was wisdoms amateur, not its professional. It w r as 
said that the oracle at Delphi, with unusual good sense, had pro- 
nounced him the wisest of the Greeks; and he had interpreted this as 
an approval of the agnosticism which was the starting-point of his 
philosophy—' “One thing only I know, and that is that I know nothing.” 
Philosophy begins when one learns to doubt— particularly to doubt 
one's cherished beliefs, one's dogmas and one's axioms. Who knows 
how these cherished beliefs became certainties with us, and whether 
some secret wish did not furtively beget them, clothing desire in the 
dress of thought? There is no real philosophy until the mind turns 
round and examines itself. Gnothi seauton, said Socrates: Know 
thyself. 

There had been philosophers before him, of course: strong men 
like Thales and Heraclitus, subtle men like Parmenides and Zeno of 
Elea, seers like Pythagoras and Empedocles; but for the most part they 
had been physical philosophers; they had sought for the physis or 
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nature tf external things, the laws and constituents of the material and 
measurable wjrld. That is very good, said Socrates; but there is an 
inSnitelv worthier subject fcr philosophers than all these trees and 
stones, and even al! those stars; there is the mind of man. What is man, 
and what can he become? 

So he went about prving into the human soul, uncovering assump- 
tions and questioning certainties. If men discoursed too readily of 
justice, he asked them, quietly id ti ?— what is it? What do you mean 
bv these abstract words with which you so easily settle the problems 
of life and death? What do you mean by honor, virtue, morality, 
patriotism? What do you mean by yourself? It was with such moral 
and psychological questions that Socrates loved to deal. Some who 
suffered from this "Socratic method,” this demand for accurate defini- 
tions, and clear thinking, and exact analysis, objected that he asked 
more than he answered, and left men’s minds more confused than 
before. Nevertheless he bequeathed to philosophy two very definite 
answers to two of our most difficult problems— What is the meaning of 
virtue? and What is the best state? 

No topics could have been more vital than these to the young 
Athenians of that generation. The Sophists had destroyed the faith 
these youths had once had in the gods and goddesses of Olympus, and 
in the moral code that had taken its sanction so largely from the fear 
men had for these ubiquitous and innumerable deities; apparently 
there was no reason now why a man should not do as he pleased, so 
long as he remained within the law 7 . A disintegrating individualism 
had weakened the Athenian character, and left the city a prey at last 
to the sternly-nurtured Spartans. And as for the state, w 7 hat could have 
been more ridiculous than this mob-led, passion-ridden democracy, 
this government by a debating-society, this precipitate selection and 
dismissal and execution of generals, this unchoice choice of simple 
fanners and tradesmen, in alphabetical rotation, as members of the 
supreme court of the land? How’ could a new 7 and natural morality be 
developed in xAthens, and how could the state be saved? 

It was his reply to these questions that gave Socrates death and 
immortality. The older citizens w T ould have honored him had he tried 
to restore the ancient polytheistic faith; if he had led his band of 
emancipated souls to the temples and the sacred groves, and bade 
them sacrifice again to the gods of their fathers. But he felt that that 
was a hopeless and suicidal policy, a progress backward, into and not 
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‘'over the tombs.” He had his own religious faith : he believed in one 
God, and hoped in his modest wav that death would not quite destrov 
him ; 2 but he knew that a lasting moral code could not be based upon 
so uncertain a theology. If one could build a system of morality ab- 
solutely independent of religious doctrine, as valid for the atheist as 
for the pietist, then theologies might come and go without loosening 
the moral cement that makes of wilful individuals the peaceful citi- 
zens of a community. 

If, for example, good meant intelligent , and virtue meant wisdom ; 
if men could be taught to see clearly their real interests, to see afar the 
distant results of their deeds, to criticize and coordinate their desires 
out of a self-cancelling chaos into a purposive and creative harmony 
—this, perhaps, would provide for the educated and sophisticated man 
the morality which in the unlettered relies on reiterated precepts and 
external control. Perhaps all sin is error, partial vision, foolishness? 
The intelligent man may have the same violent and unsocial impulses 
as the ignorant man, but surely he will control them better, and slip 
less often into imitation of the beast. And in an intelligently adminis- 
tered society— one that returned to the individual, in widened powers, 
more than it took from him in restricted liberty— the advantage of 
every man would lie in social and loyal conduct, and only clear sight 
would be needed to ensure peace and order and good will. 

But if the government itself is a chaos and an absurdity, if it rules 
without helping, and commands without leading,— how can we per- 
suade the individual, in such a state, to obey the laws and confine his 
self-seeking within the circle of the total good? No wonder an Al- 
cibiades turns against a state that distrusts ability, and reverences 
number more than knowledge. No wonder there is chaos where there 
is no thought, and the crowd decides in haste and ignorance, to repent 
at leisure and in desolation. Is it not a base superstition that mere 
numbers will give wisdom? On the contrary is it not universally seen 
that men in crowds are more foolish and more violent and more cruel 
than men separate and alone? Is it not shameful that men should be 
ruled by orators, who "go ringing on in long harangues, like brazen 
pots which, when struck, continue to sound till a hand is put upon 

2 Cf . Voltaire's story of the two Athenians conversing about Socrates : “That is 
the atheist who says there is only one God.” Philosophical Dictionary, art. 
“Socrates.” 




them”: SurtiV the m i n ^ cy m e n t a state is a matter for which men 

cannot be too intelligent, a matter that needs the unhindered thought 
of the finest minds. How can a society be saved, or be strong, except 
it be led by its wisest men? 

Imagine the reaction of the popular party at Athens to this aristo- 
cratic gosnel at a time when war seemed to require the silencing of all 
criticism, and when the wealthy and lettered minority were plotting a 
revolution. Consider the feelings of Anytus, the democratic leader 
whose son had become a pupil of Socrates, and had then turned 
against the gods or his father, and laughed in his fathers face. Had 
no: Aristophanes predicted precisely such a result from his specious 
replacement of the old virtues by unsocial intelligence? 4 

Then the revolution came, and men fought for it and against, bit- 
terly and to the death. When the democracy won, the fate of Socrates 
was decided: he was the intellectual leader of the revolting party, 
however pacific he might himself have been; he was the source of the 
hated aristocratic philosophy; he was the corrupter of youths drunk 
with debate. It would be better, said Anvtus and Meletus, that 
Socrates should die. 

The rest of the storv all the world knows, for Plato wrote it down 
in prose more beautiful than poetry. We are privileged to read for 
ourselves that simple and courageous (if not legendary) “apology,” or 
defence, in which the first martyr of philosophy proclaimed the rights 
and necessity of free thought, upheld his value to the state, and re- 
fused to beg for mercy from the crowd whom he had always con- 
temned. They had the power to pardon him; he disdained to make 
the appeal. It was a singular confirmation of his theories, that the 
judges should wish to let him go, while the angry crowd voted for his 
death. Had he not denied the gods? Woe to him* who teaches men 
faster than they can learn. 

“ Plato’s Protagoras, sect. 329. 

‘in The Clouds (423 b.c.) Aristophanes had made great fun of Socrates 
and his *‘Thinking-$hop,” where one learned the art of proving one’s self right, 
however wrong, rhidippides beats his father on the ground that his father used 
to beat him, and every debt should be repaid. The satire seems to have been 
good-natured enough: we find Aristophanes frequently in the company of 
Socrates; they agreed in their scorn of democracy; and Plato recommended 
The Clouds to Dionysius. As the play was brought out twenty-four years before 
the trial of Socrates, it could have had no great share in bringing the tragic 
denouement of the philosopher’s life. 
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So they decreed that he should drink the hemlock. His friends 
came to his prison and offered him an easy escape; they had bribed all 
the officials who stood between him and liberty. He refused. He was 
seventy years old now (399 b. c.); perhaps he thought it was time for 
him to die, and that he could never again die so usefully. “Be of good 
cheer,” he told his sorrowing friends, ‘'and say that you are burying 
my body only.” “When he had spoken these words,” says Plato, in one 
of the great passages of the world’s literature, 5 

he arose and went into the bath-chamber with Crito, who bade us wait; 
and we waited, talking and thinking of . . . the greatness of our sor- 
row; he was like a father of whom we were being bereaved, and we were 
about to pass the rest of our lives as orphans. . . . Now the hour of sun- 
set was near, for a good deal of time had passed while he was within. 
When he came out, he sat down with us again, . . . but not much was 
said. Soon the jailer . . . entered and stood by him saying “To you Socrates, 
whom I know to be the noblest and gentlest and best of all who ever came 
to this place, I will not impute the angry feelings of other men, who rage 
and swear at me when, in obedience to the authorities, I bid them drink 
the poison— indeed I am sure that you will not be angry with me; for 
others, as you are aware, and not I, are the guilty cause. And so fare you 
well, and try to bear lightly what must needs be; you know my errand.” 
Then bursting into tears he turned away and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said: “I return your good wishes, and will 
do as you bid.” Then turning to us, he said, “How charming the man is; 
since I have been in prison he has always been coming to see me, and now 
see how generously he sorrows for me. But we must do as he says, Crito; 
let the cup be brought, if the poison is prepared; if not, let the attendant 
prepare some.” 

“Yet,” said Crito, “the sun is still upon the hill-tops, and many a one 
has taken the draught late; and after the announcement has been made to 
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him he has eaten and drunk, and indulged in sensual delights; do not 
hasten then, there is still time.” 

Socrates said: “Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak are right in 
doing thus, for they think that they will gain by the delay; but I am right 
in not doing thus, for I do not think that I should gain anything by drink- 
ing the poison a little later; I should be sparing and saving a life which is 
already gone; I could only laugh at myself for this. Please then to do as I 
say, and not to refuse me.” 

Crito, when he heard this, made a sign to the servant; and the servant 



Phaedo, sections 1 16-1 18, tr. Jowett. 
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went in, and remained for some time, and then returned with the jailer 
carrying the cup of poison. Socrates said: k Y ou, my good friend, who are 
experienced in these matters, shall give me directions how I am to pro- 
ceed.” The man answered: “You have only to walk about until your legs 
are heaw, and then to lie down, and the poison will act.” At the same time 
he handed the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and gentlest manner, 
without the least fear or change of color or feature, looking at the man 
with all his eves, as his manner was, took the cup and said: “What do you 
sav about making a libation out of this cup to any god? May I, or not?” 
The man answered: “We onlv prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem 
enough.” “I understand,” he said: “yet I may and must pray to the gods to 
prosper my joumev from this to that other world — may this then, which is 
mv praver, be granted to me.” Then, holding the cup to his lips, quite 
readily and cheerfully he drank the poison. 

And hitherto most of us had been able to control our sorrow; but now 
when we saw him drinking, and saw too that he had finished the draught, 
we could no longer forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears were flow- 
ing fast; so that I covered mv face and wept over myself; for certainly I 
was not weeping over him, but at the thought of my own calamity in hav- 
ing lost such a companion. Nor was I the first, for Crito, when he found 
himself unable to restrain his tears, had got up and moved away, and I 
followed; and at that moment Apollodorus, who had been weeping all the 
time, broke out into a loud cry which made cowards of us all. Socrates 
alone retained his calmness: “What is this strange outcry?” he said. “I sent 
away the women mainly in order that they might not offend in this way, 
for I have heard that a man should die in peace. Be quiet, then, and have 
patience.” When we heard that, we were ashamed, and restrained our 
tears; and he walked about until, as he said, his legs began to fail, and then 
he lay on his back, according to the directions, and the man who gave him 
the poison now and then looked at his feet and legs; and after a while he 
pressed his foot hard and asked him if he could feel; and he said “No”; and 
then his leg, and so upwards and upwards, and showed us that he was cold 
and stiff. And then Socrates felt them himself, and said, “When the poison 
reaches the heart, that will be the end.” He was beginning to grow cold 
about the groin, when he uncovered his face (for he had covered himself 
up) and said,— they were his last words,— “Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius; 
you will remember to pay the debt?” “The debt shall be paid,” said Crito; 
“is there anything else?” There was no answer to this question; but in a 
minute or two a movement was heard, and the attendant uncovered him; 
his eyes were set, and Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end of our friend, whom I may truly call the wisest, the 
justest, and best of all the men whom I have ever known. 
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The Preparation of Plato 



Platos meeting with Socrates had been a turning point in his life. 
He had been brought up in comfort, and perhaps in wealth; he was a 
handsome and vigorous youth— called Plato, it is said, because of the 
breadth of his shoulders; he had excelled as a soldier, and had twice 
won prizes at the Isthmian games. Philosophers are not apt to develop 
out of such an adolescence. But Plato's subtle soul had found a new 
joy in the “dialectic” game of Socrates; it was a delight to behold the 
master deflating dogmas and puncturing presumptions with the sharp 
point of his questions; Plato entered into this sport as he had in a 
coarser kind of wrestling; and under the guidance of the old “gad-flv” 
(as Socrates called himself) he passed from mere debate to careful 
analysis and fruitful discussion. He became a very passionate lover of 
wisdom, and of his teacher. “I thank God,’" he used to say, “that I 
was born Greek and not barbarian, freeman and not slave, man and 
not woman; but above all, that I was bom in the age of Socrates.” 

He was twenty-eight when the master died; and this tragic end of 
a quiet life left its mark on every phase of the pupil’s thought. It 
filled him with such a scorn of democracy, such a hatred of the mob, 
as even his aristocratic lineage and breeding had hardly engendered 
in him; it led him to a Catonic resolve that democracy must be de- 
stroyed, to be replaced by the rule of the wisest and the best. It be- 
came the absorbing problem of his life to find a method whereby the 
wisest and the best might be discovered, and then enabled and per- 
suaded to rule. 

Meanwhile his efforts to save Socrates had marked him out for 
suspicion by the democratic leaders; his friends urged that Athens was 
unsafe for him, that it was an admirably propitious moment for him 
to see the world. And so, in that year 399 b.c., he set out. Where he 
went we cannot for certain say; there is a merry war of the authorities 
for every turn of his route. He seems to have gone first to Egypt; and 
was somewhat shocked to hear from the priestly class which ruled 
that land, that Greece was an infant-state, without stabilizing tradi- 
tions or pjpfound culture, not yet therefore to be taken seriously by 
these sphinxly pundits of the Nile. But nothing so educates us as a 
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shock: the memorv ?f this learned caste, theocratically ruling a static 
agricultural people, remained alive in Plato s thougnt, and played its 
nart in v/riting his Utopia. And then off he sailed to Sicily, and to 
Italy; there he joined for a time the school or sect which the great 
Pvthagcras had founded; and once again his susceptible mind was 
marked with the memory of a small group cf men set aside for scholar- 
ship and rule, ii\in^ a plain life despite the possession of power. 
Twelve years he wandered, imbibing wisdom from every source, sit- 
ting at e\ erv shrine, tasting every creed. Some would have it that he 
went to Judea and was moulded for a while by the tradition of the 
almost socialistic prophets; and even that he found his way to 
the banks of the Ganges, and learned the mystic meditations of the 
Hindus. We do not know. 

He returned to Athens in 3S7 b. c., a man of forty now, ripened to 
maturity bv the variety of many peoples and the wisdom of many 
lands. He had lost a little of the hot enthusiasms of youth, but he had 
gained a perspective of thought in w T hich every extreme w 7 as seen as a 
half-truth, and the many aspects of every problem blended into a 
distributive justice to every facet of the truth. He had knowledge, and 
he had art; for once the philosopher and the poet lived in one soul; 
and he created for himself a medium of expression in which both 
beauty and truth might find room and play— the dialogue. Never be- 
fore, w e may believe, had philosophy assumed so brilliant a garb; and 
surely never since. Even in translation this style shines and sparkles 
and leaps and bubbles over. ^i Plato/ , says one of his lovers, Shelley, 
“exhibits the rare union of close and subtle logic with the Pythian 
enthusiasm of poetry, melted by the splendor and harmony of his 
periods into one irresistible stream of musical impressions, which 
hurry the persuasions omvard as in a breathless career/’ G It was not 
for nothing that the young philosopher had begun as a dramatist. 

The difficulty in understanding Plato lies precisely in this intoxi- 
cating mixture of philosophy and poetry, of science and art; v^e cannot 
always tell in w T hich character of the dialogue the author speaks, nor 
in which form; w-hether he is literal or speaks in metaphor, wdiether 
he jests or is in earnest. His love of jest and irony and myth leaves us 
at times baffled; almost u*e could say of him that he did not teach ex- 
cept in parables. “Shall I, as an older person, speak to you, as younger 

5 Quoted by Barker, Greek Political Theory , London, 1918, p. 5. 




